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Ask any Baggageman—he’ll 
tell you that Padgitt Luggage 
is his constant traveling 
companion. Hell also no 
doubt tell you that it stands 
the very hardest knocks of 
travel, and that it arrives at 


its destination with its 


contents intact. 
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= energy, in the form of 
Bo can be made to 

a the interest of potential 
Dbitiaas and induce them to 
Trace at your store 

Reutety An electric sign is an 
aig to the public to 


Cia in and buy. 
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int, you would like to 
Rains everyone to buy your 
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PROSPERITY, from the Standpoint 
of Crops— 







OTTON is now several cents above the price ot 
last season and the 1927 outlook for a good crop 
is favorable. 






Fortified by good feed crops--corn and oats--of 
last season, Texas farmers are already “in” on a good 






corn crop this season. 






It is estimated that their bank borrowings are less 
than half of last season, thanks to these two good feed 
crops in succession. Consequently their 1927 crop 







money will be more largely their own--to spend for 





merchandise and other needs. 






It’s a most encouraging outlook for fal] business 





with Dallas News advertisers. 






Che Ballas Morning News 


Oldest Newspaper in Dallas 


Oldest Business Institution in Texas 






































The Private Office of Mr. R. S. Haseltine, Vice President and General Manager, 
The Guiberson Corporation—Oil Well Supplies. 


N EXAMPLE of our complete Office Outfitting Service exe- 
cuted under the personal supervision of Mr. E. M. Stewart. 
Furniture of a Modified Adam Design, Upholstering in Blue 

UNS Morocco Leather, Rugs of Blue Chenile, Window Drapes of 
Plain Mohair, installed on Wrought Iron Poles and Rings, with black 
tie-backs to match poles and rings. 


Business men are more and more demanding that their offices be 
in keeping with the character of their business and so furnished as to 
make a favorable impression on their customers or clients. Few have 
the time to devote to the study of just what furniture would be most 
adaptable to their requirements. 


Our long experience enables us to render a real service, in making 
suggestions which properly express your desires. 


This service is yours for the asking. 


Srewarr ()rrice Surruy (o. 


1810 MAIN STREET DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Lhe Evolution of Industry 


Dallas 1s the Electric Center of the Southwest 


SaIVE major factors enter 
into the _ business of 
manufacturing. They are: 
Labor conditons, source 
Bele of raw material and 
peel) semi-processed articles of 
a supplementary nature, a consuming 
market, distribution facilities and 
power. 





A recent survey indicates the con- 
dition of the labor supply in Texas. 
It was authoritatively stated that 
Texas can build 125,000 new cotton 
spindles alone each year for ten years, 
a total of 1,250,000 spindles, without 
disturbing a single existing industry. 


In raw materials Texas has its cot- 
ton, its wool and mohair, oil and other 
minerals, an almost unlimited supply 
of hardwood and other timber, grains 
and many other materials that go into 
the fabrication of merchandise. 


Certainly the consuming market is 
here with 12,000,000 people within 
easy reach. Within a 100-mile radius, 
of Dallas alone there are 2,000,000 
people, with a high average buying 
power. 


With its airways, railroads, inter- 
urban lines, truck and bus systems, 
the State can boast adequate trans- 
portation facilities over wide areas. 


That leaves only the fifth factor— 
power. At one time that was the 
most important of them all. It was 
the dominating factor the deciding 
factor in the location of factories. To- 
day in Texas, it is not the most im- 
portant of them. In fact, thanks to 
the electrical interests centered in 
Dallas, it has almost ceased to become 
a factor at all, for power can be put 
where the other factors suggest a lo- 


‘cation for an industrial plant. 


When manufacturing was in its in- 
fancy a decentralized state existed. 
Clothing was made in the home from 
cloth spun there; each farmer ginned 
his own cotton by hand; shoes were 
made at home; even homes were built 
and furnished from the woods in 
which they were built. 


_, Then there began to grow a new 
idea—centralization. A woman began 


to spin for her more prosperous, less 
dexterous neighbor. A man_ who 
found himself skilled at making shoes 
discovered that he could make more 
money by selling shoes to his neigh- 
bor than he could at working his 





There are four manufactur- 
ing concerns in Dallas that 
have made a success in the 
electrical field. These are: 

Potter Wrought Iron Manu- 
facturing ‘Co. 

The Wire Products Co. 

The Moore Bros. Electric Co. 

Dallas Iron Works 

Sudden Service Station 











little plot of ground. These and oth- 
ers making similar discoveries began 
to cover communities with their prod- 
ucts and then whole sections. Hand 
power was no longer sufficient and 
the manufacturers began to congre- 
gate along streams where the cumber- 
some water-wheel furnished motive 
power for their machinery. 


With the discovery of steam great 
cities began to spring up around coal 
fields where fuel was necessary. Cen- 
tralization of industry then became 
complete with its economically un- 
sound congestion of population. 
Power overruled all other factors and 
determined the location of the fac- 
tories. 


Labor troubles arose naturally. Raw 
material was shipped hundreds of 
miles, sometimes thousands. The con- 
suming market was scattered all over 
the country and distribution meant 
hundreds of miles of hauling. 


Electricity then turned back the tide 
towards decentralization. No longer 
did power determine the location of 
the plant. True, decentralization has 
not and will not go back to the extent 
of its beginning. Electrification, how- 
ever, has brought ice-making, sewing 
and laundering, back into many of the 
homes. 


The Southwest, Texas and Dallas 
especially, is directly benefiting from 
this decentralization, as shown by the 
increasingly large number of manu- 


facturing plants that are opening here 
to serve the Southwest. With the 
power bugaboo out of the way, the 
State is taking an industrial stride 
that cannot but lead to the just title 
of “A Manufacturing State.” 


With the electrification of Texas so 
well under way merchandising of elec- 
trical equipment and supplies has be- 
come one of the leading businesses of 
the State. Dallas has assumed its 
certain place as_ the center of the 
Southwestern electrical business. 


Westinghouse, General Electric, 
Western Electric, Electric Appliance 
Company, Southwest General Electric 
Company, Graybar and other great 
electrical manufacturing and distrib- 
uting organizations have located their 
Southwestern branches in Dallas, and 
are controlling their interests here 
through that city. 


Head offices for the Texas Power & 
Light Company and the Central and 
Southwest Utilities Company are 
maintained in Dallas. This one fact 
is ample proof of Dallas’ position in 
this field. Many other small power 
plants and power systems scattered 
over the State are owned and oper- 
ated out of Dallas. 


A prominent official of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce discussing recently 
with his son his life’s work told him: 


“There is practically no field of en- 
deavor in which such rapid strides 
have been made and yet so little done 
in comparison with its possibilities as 
in electricity. 


“A few years ago it was a toy for 
scientists; a mysterious toy that had 
not passed the laboratory stage. To- 
day it is the most important form of 
power in the world, yet scientists tell 
us that a very limited amount of 
knowledge exists concerning it. Hu- 
man mind cannot conceive at this 
time the potential value of electricity 
nor the multitude of uses to which it 
may be put.” 


The United States leads the Nations 
in electric horse power per capita, 
with an average of five and one-half. 
England is second with two and one- 

(Continued on page 19) 
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WHERE DALLAS GETS ITS POWER 


fiTH the completion this 

month of a two million 
“A dollar power plant gen- 
' TN erating unit, local and 
| prospective industries 
LG contemplating _locating 
here are assured of adequate power 
facilities. 

Dallas has kept step in the exten- 
sion of its electric service facilities 
with the largest cities and most 
modern systems of the country. It 
is interesting and gratifying to look 
back some forty-five years ago, at 
which time Thomas A. Edison was 
planning to put into operation his 
world-famous Pearl Street Central 
Station in New York City, and note 
that simultaneously in Dallas plans 
were under way to install “electric 
light.” 

The story from that time on has 
been one of progress for Dallas, and 
remarkable advance in the develop- 
ment of electric service. Facilities 
in Dallas today are among the best 
in the country for dependable and 
adequate service for every indus- 
trial, commercial or domestic pur- 
pose, at reasonable rates. 


Downtown Underground System 

ARTICULARLY advantageous to 

industrial and commercial users of 
electric service in the downtown dis- 





trict of Dallas, is the recently in- 
stalled alternating current network 
protector underground system, with 
its many miles of subway cable and 
underground vaults, all tied in with 
lately developed automatic appara- 
tus, to insure maximum continuity 
and uniformity of service. 

The expendiiure of more _ than 
three million dollars has been re- 
quired to bring this project to a 
stage of near completion, and almost 
all commercial and industrial users 
of electric service are now being sup- 
plied from this underground system, 
which is permitting the rapid remov- 
al of downtown electric wires and 
service poles. 


Advisory Engineering Service 
NDUSTRIAL and commercial cus- 
tomers or prospective .users of 

service are offered the services of ex- 
perts in power and illumination sub- 
jects. A study of the individual 
problem and suggestions or recom- 
mendations are submitted for con- 
sideration, without obligation to the 
customer. The application of elec- 


tric power in industry and commerce 
is gaining daily both in variety of 
application and volume. 

Illumination has come to mean 
more than merely an electric light 
placed here and there. Modern light- 


Resources 


ing, not of an elaborate nature, but 

scientitically correct, costs compara- 

tively litte, and there are wei de- 
finea and accepted results therefrom. 

Proof of this is evidenced through 
analysis in each instance, where tne 
old ugnting is compared with mod- 
ern eiectric lighting. Selected at 
random, trom among scattered users 
of service elsewhere, are some com- 
ments for consideration: 

From a Printing Company: 

“In our proofreading there are far 
fewer errors, wnich we attribute 
absolutely to our new lighting 
system.” 

From a Paint Manufacturer: 

“Since putting in the new lights, 
we have had fewer accidents. 
Whether it is due to the hgnting 
or better empioye merale 1 do not 
know, but we have had no loss of 
time due to accidents for eight 
months.” 

From a Construction Company: 
“With improved lighting we get 
about 10 per cent greater output 
by men on lay-out work in our 
template shop, and we expect to 
cut our drattuing costs in similar 
manner, by a lighting installation 
in the drafting room. In two of 
our other plants, we have bettered 
output and morale by improved 
lighting.” 

Examples of this kind reflect the 


% modern appreciation of good light- 


ing in the commercial and industrial 
fields. 

In The Homes 
LECTRICITY was first used for 
lighting purposes only, and in 

most cases electric lights were first 
tried out in the homes before the 
older methods of lighting were 
changed in places of business. 

This use of electric service for 
home illumination still continues 
most important, but what changes 
there are to be seen; replacing the 
single hanging lamp on a cord, so 
common only a few years past, are 
attractive lighting units of decora- 
tive as well as with illuminative val- 
ue. Other portable table and floor 
lamps may be plugged in here and 
there at will. 

To provide the increasing demand 
for electric service for better illumi- 
nation in the home, and to likewise 
take care of the desire for domestic 
electric appliances, which now in- 
clude such larger items as electric 
refrigerators, electric ranges, and 
similar devices, electric distribution 
lines must be adequate to handle 
satisfactorily the heavy demand for 
service. 

Suburban Extensions of Lines 
FTEN utility services lead the 
way in development of proper- 
ties for residential purposes; in fact, 
(Continued on page 21) 
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Our Latest Utility Groups 


Central and Southwest Utilities Operated from Dallas 


HE Central and South- 
y) west Utilities Company, 
with headquarters of- 
‘cote fice - ro ee 

at’ anize ugust 1, 
VB ek This is one of the large 
investment or holding companies of 
the United States. Such companies 
in the public utility field have been 
largely responsible for bringing elec- 
tric service facilities, ample in quan- 
tity and reasonable in cost, to non- 
metropolitan sections. The electric 
service companies which are subsid- 
iaries of investment companies nave, 





through that affiliation, financial 
and engineering backing which 
makes possible improved service, 


lower rates, and ready enlargement 
of facilities to meet growing de- 
mands. ‘through this company even 
the smallest communities served 
have the advantage of the best abili- 
ty of a nation-wide organization. 


The five operating subsidiaries of 
the Central and Southwest Utilities 
Company are serving a total of 410 
communities, situated chiefly in Tex- 
as and UOkianoma, but inciuding sec- 
tions of Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Mississippi. Not iciuding tne larg- 
er cities served only with ice, tne 
estimated aggregate population of 
the communiues served is 1,182,867. 
Of the 410 communities served, 375 
are served win electricity, 4u with 
gas, 21 with water, 16% with ice, 
and 5 with transportation service. 


On December 31, 1926, the total 
number of electric, gas and water 
customers was 242,962, and the con- 
nected electric load was 2'/5,443 kilo- 
watts. ‘the companies then had a 
total of 3,540 miles of electric trans- 
mission lines. ‘lhe electrical output 
= 1926 was 404,99u,767 kilowatt 
ours, 


Well Directed 


AMES C. KENNEDY is active 
J rice president of the Central and 
“- Southwest Utilities Company. He 
is president of the Centrai Power 
and Light Company and the South- 
western Gas and Electric Company, 
two of the large operating subsid- 
iaries of the Central and Southwest 
Utilities Company. 


_Mr. Kennedy has been for most of 
his life in the South. After complet- 
ing @ special course in electrical engi- 
neering in Tulane University, he 
spent several years in Central Ameri- 
ea, and upon his return to the United 
States built the first power plant in 
Gulfport, Miss. In 1904 he came to 
Texas as an engineer for the San 
Antonio Gas and Electric Company. 
He was with the American Pubiic 
Service Company, when that com- 
pany had headquarters in Dallas, and 


was made president of the East Tex- 
as Public Service Company at Mar- 
shall, when the Dallas office of the 
supervising company was discon- 
tinued. When the properties of the 
Central Power and Light Company 
were acquired, he was made presi- 
dent of that company. In the same 
manner, he was selected to be presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Gas and 
Electric Company, with which the 
East Texas Public Service Company 
has recently been consolidated. When 
the Central and Southwest Utilities 
was formed, Mr. Kennedy was made 








J. C. KENNEDY 
Vice President, Central and Southwest Utilities 
Company 


active vice president of it, and was 
continued as president of the com- 
panies named. 

In the code which has been fol- 
lowed by Mr. Kennedy to his present 
high position in the public utility 
industry, he has adhered to the idea 
that the public service being essen- 
tial to community it is the duty of 
a public utility not only to serve 
well, but to lend all of its powers to 
the development of the communities 
it serves. Mr. Kennedy was one of 
the organizers of the East Texas 
Fair Association and has been a di- 
rector of and active in the work of 
the East Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce since its organization. 


The chief operating subsidiaries 
of the Central and Southwest Utili- 
ties Company are the West Texas 
Utilities Company, the Central Pow- 
er and Light Company, the Public 
Service Company, of Gklahoma; the 
Southwestern Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, and the Southwestern Light 


and Power Company. Each of these 
companies operates in a thriving sec- 
tion of the Southwest, and the 
growth of these territories is rapid, 
requiring constant enlargement of 
facilities to supply their essential 
public services. 


Western Group 


The West Texas Utilities Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Abilene, 
serves 80 communities with an esti- 
mated population of 143,680. Since 
the first of this year, the company 
has extended transmission lines to 
the Pecos oil fields, building about 
150 miles of high voltage line in 
record time and carrying electric 
service to the oil field towns and four 
field operations. A new generating 
unit has just been completed at San 
Angelo to care for this load. 


The Central Power and Light Com- 
pany, with headquarters at San An- 
tonio, serves 117 communities in 
Texas and Mississippi with a popula- 
tion of approximately 346,215, not in- 
cluding the cities of San Antonio and 
Houston, which are served with ice 
by this company. This company is 
installing new generating equipment 
in several places in the territory 
served. The first 5,000 kilowatt unit 
of a modern steam plant was installed 
last year in the lower Rio Grande 
Valley, and a second unit of 6,000 
kilowatt capacity has just been com- 
pleted. 


The Public Service Company of 
Oklahoma, with headquarters at 
Tulsa, serves 72 communities with 
estimated population of 251,178. The 
main generating station of this com- 
pany is at Tulsa, a steam plant of 
30,000 kilowatt capacity. A new gen- 
erating station is being built at We- 
leetka, with initial capacity of 15,000 
kilowatts. During the year the 66,000- 
volt transmission line of the Okla- 
homa Power Company from ‘Tulsa to 
Okmulgee, a distance of thirty-five 
miles, was completed, connecting the 
Okmulgee district with the 30,000 kilo- 
watt plant at Tulsa. 


The Southwestern Gas and Electric 
Company, with headquarters at 
Shreveport, serves 78 communities in 
Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi, with a population of about 
261,787. A new 30,000 kilowatt gen- 
erating station has recently been 
completed by this company at Shreve- 
port. 


The Southwestern Light and Power 
Company, with headquarters in Okla- 
homa City, serves 61 communities in 
Southwest Oklahoma having an 
estimated population of 122,757. 


There are two or three smaller 
operating subsidiaries, 
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THE AGE OF ELECTRICITY 


in addition to 
} being the center of the 
aay one industry in Tex- 
as from the standpoint of 
yi) 2 location point for gen- 
eral offices of power and 
light companies operating in the 
State, also has the distinction of being 
the city in which is located the “nerve 
center”, or distribution point, for 
electricity: that is sent out over high 
voltage transmission lines into nearly 
all parts of the State. 


In a room in the Interurban Build- 
ing, men are on duty day and night 
before a huge board which extends 
around three sides of the room. On 
this board is represented, in minia- 
ture, high voltage lines, substations, 
power plants, switching stations and 
other information, which will enable 
these men to see at a glance whal 
they cal! the “central transmission 
system” serving Texas. They are 
constantly watching over the supply 
of electricity that is flowing through 
3,000 miles of high tension wires, 
which come from the large generat- 
ing plants of the Texas Power & 
Light Company, and also the generat- 
ing plants at Fort Worth, Dallas, 
Eastland, Wichita Falls and New 
Braunfels. 


The power dispatchers, for that is 
their job, are in constant communica- 
tion, through privately owned or 
leased telephone lines, with every 





power plant which is feeding into the 


transmission system, and with every 
switching station. These telephone 
lines alone have a total length of more 
than 1,300 miles, and enable the chief 
dispatcher in Dallas to keep an 
hourly check on the demands for 
electricity from the generating plants. 
If the engineer of a power piant sees 
a drop in the frequency of this out- 
put, he communicates with the dis- 
patcher’s office, and increases the 
speed of his turbines, or asks per- 
mission to start up another turbine 
generator unit. 


Not until permission is _ secured 
from the chief dispatcher can any 
power plant engineer or any switch- 
ing station shut down a generator or 
a power line. Should the generator 
stop for any reason, or a power line 
be shut off temporarily, the dis- 
patcher’s office must be advised be- 
fore the electricity is turned on 
again. 


Electric transmission lines are 
arranged in huge loops, which cover 
large areas of the State. Should a 
power line break because of a storm, 
or should any other interruption oc- 
cur, the dispatcher in Dallas routes 
the electric current around in another 
direction, so that any cessation of the 
supply of electricity is only momen- 
tary. 


From the records of the hourly de- 
mand for electric energy from all 
parts of Texas over the past few 
years, the dispatcher has built up 
what is called a yearly load curve, 


showing the probable demand for 
current at each hour of the day over 
the entire year. He knows that on 
certain days of the week, especially 
Sundays and holidays, the demand is 
not so great, because industrial estab- 
lishments are idle. He knows that 
shortly after dark the demand for 
electricity is at its peak; in fact, 
every day is a succession of “peaks,” 
brought on by industries starting up 
at 8 o’clock in the morning, house- 
wives cooking on electric ranges at 
noon and in the early afternoon. The 
big annual peak comes when the gin- 
ning season starts each fall, for nearly 
four hundred gins that have been idle 
during the summer start operating, 
first in the southern part of the State, 
as the cotton opens there first, and 
later in North Texas, until the hum 
of the gins is only outdone by the hum 
of generators in the power plants of 
Texas. With the yearly “load curve” 
before him, the dispatcher can keep 
enough capacity on the “line” to meet 
this demand, as averaged from the 
previous year plus an estimated per- 
centage of increase. 


—-—— 0 ——— 


A New Convention 


The United League of Local Build- 
ing and Loan Associations will hold 
its 1928 session in Dallas. Dallas 
delegates to the 1927 convention ait 
Asheville, N. C., with the co-operation 
of the Convention Department of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce, were 
res in the selection of Dal- 
as. 


—— 0 —-— 


Guiberson Expands 


The Guiberson Corporation is plan- 
ning to double the size of its plant 
at Forest Avenue and the M.-K.-T. 
tracks, according to an announcement 
by N. G. Guiberson, treasurer and 
sales manager. The company manu- 
factures oil tools. 


Installation of a large amount of 
new machinery has already been 
made. Offices for the plant are in a 
new $70,000 building facing the 
Forest Avenue-Oak Cliff Highway. 


ee 0 eens 


Gin Companies Improve 


Both the Murray Company and the 
Continental Gin Company plan ex- 
tensive expansion programs for the 
coming months. The Murray Com- 
pany expects to spend about $100, 000 
in improvements. Both concerns indi- 
cate that this will be one of the best 
years in their operation history. 


— 


Texas produced more than two 
million bushels of onions in 1925, 
worth more than three million dollars. 


0 


The 1925 spinach crop of Texas 
amounted to 4,639,000 bushels and it 
was worth $2,876,000. 
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(Commerctal and Industrial Growth 


Many New Concerns Cast Their Lots With Dallas This Year 
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BENNETT PRINTING COMPANY’S NEW DALLAS PLANT 


VERY city boasts that it 
a it is growing commer- 
cially, industrially and 
every other “lyly.” Dal- 
las is not unique in this 
Earned respect. In one way, how- 
ever, it is unique. It can cite concrete 
cases of growth. It can name new 
concerns with capital running into the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars that 
have chosen this city out of the whole 
Southwest as the center of their op- 
erations in this district. 


The following is a record, in plain 
facts, of some of the newer and larger 
concerns which have cast their lot 
with the great Dallas establishments 
that have made an outstanding suc- 


cess. 
A New Printer 

UT on Corsicana Street there is a 
( oe brick building, 148x180 feet. 
This building houses the Bennett 
Printing Company, manufacturing 
stationers, a recent addition to the 
Dallas commercial life. This concern 
moved here a few days ago from 
Paris, Texas, bringing 125 employes. 
Among the products being manufac- 
tured by the new company are litho- 
graphing, printing of all kinds, special 
blank books, loose leaf supplies, bank 
and office stationery. The company 
also handles bank and office furni- 
ture, filing cabinet supplies, and are 
exclusive agents for Globe-Wernicke 
line of steel filing cabinets, desks, 
tables and specially built steel furni- 
ture. It specializes in court house 
and municipal building supplies. 


That Dallas is the logical center of 
the Southwest was the reason given 
by Mr. Bennett for his move here. 
“We did not consider any other city,” 
he said. “We did not come here to 
put the other printers out of business. 
We know that this city and its sur- 
rounding territory is growing so 
rapidly that there will be plenty of 
business here for us all. We are try- 
ing to be progressive in our business 
and we wanted to center it in the 
most progressive part of the Nation.” 





Officials of the company are P. H. 
Bennett, president; Frank Murphy, 








Paris, vice president; H. E. Robert- 
son, secretary and treasurer, and Lon 
O. Malcom, sales manager. 


Victor Picks Dallas 


HE Southwest Victor Distribut- 
ing Company, capitalized at 
$300,000, is finding Dallas all that it 
was said to be when they were ad- 
vised by Dallas Chamber officials last 
February that this was the best dis- 


tributing point in this section of the 
Nation. 

The company was organized to dis- 
tribute Victor products in Texas, Ok- 
lahoma, Louisiana and Arkansas. 

“We made a quiet investigation of 
several cities before we decided to 
locate in Dallas,” R. S. Cron, presi- 
dent, said. “The complete and detailed 
information we found in the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce was a great 
factor in our decision to locate here.” 

The company has 8,000 square feet 
of space on the fifth floor of the 
Wholesale Merchants’ Building, and 
carry stocks from $60,000 to $100,000, 
according to the season. Orthophonic 
Victrolas, radio combinations, Elec- 
trolas, a complete catalogue of 
records, phonograph supplies, needles, 
and literature for dealers. They have 
about 45,900 records in stock at the 
present time. 


Fourteen employes are used in the 
office. Three salesmen cover the 
Southwest, keeping in close contact 
with the dealers. 


R. S. Cron is president of the com- 
pany; F. A. Bain, secretary and 
salesmanager, and H. Storm is 
treasurer, All these men have been 
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in the talking machine business for 
many years. 
Baby Cribs 


ATIONAL distribution has ceased 

to be the aim and has become 
an accomplished fact with the O. E. 
St. Clair Co. of Dallas. manufac- 
turers of the Rece Crib. Orders from 
San Francisco, Chicago, New York, 
and intervening cities, are coming in 
daily in such quantities that the com- 
pany is this week installing a night 
shift at its plant on Henry Street in 
order that the orders from salesmen 
may not get too far ahead of de- 
liveries. 


The crib is sold in three Dallas 
stores, showing that in this case the 
prophet is recognized in his own 
home town. It has several patented 
features that add to comfort, ease of 
handling and efficiency. 








One hundred employes will be re- 
quired to keep the plant in operation 
as soon as the night shift is inaugu- 
rated. 


O. E. St. Clair is president and 
owner of the factory, having bought 
manufacturing and distribution rights 
from the inventor, who, incidentally, 
is a Dallas man. 


Window Shades 


REASON that is becoming 

familiar was given by Charles 
Stern for the decision of The Columbia 
Mills to locate its Southwestern fac- 
tory branch in Dallas. “Dallas is in 
the center of Southwestern popula- 
tion and is the logical center,” he said. 
Mr. Stern is manager of the Dallas 
branch. 


The company maintains a large 
warehouse, 12,000 square feet, at 2401 








EMPLOYES AND NEW HOME OF COLUMBIA MILLS 


South Harwood, giving to its custom- 
ers a 24-48 hour service to the terri- 
tory it serves. Machines for the 
assembly of curtains have been in- 
stalled. 

Fifteen employes, not including 
four salesmen, are required to care 
for the rapidly growing business of 
the branch. Other branches are 
located in twenty large cities. These 
are supplied by six manufacturing 
plants. 

Among the products being distri- 
buted to Southwestern States through 
the Dallas branch are window shades, 
special brands of shade material, un- 
filled cambrics, gauze and_ similar 
cloths. 

J. H. Dalton is secretary of the 
branch. 

Mueller Company 


OMPLETENESS of | industrial 
data and co-operation from the 
local ‘Chamber of Commerce was 
largely responsible for the location 
of another concern in Dallas recently. 
This is the Mueller Company branch, 
distributors of plumbing supplies. 
“Very little investigation was 
necessary here,” an official of the 
company said. “We found the in- 
formation we desired on file in the 
Chamber of Commerce. The Chamber 
assisted us in a number of details in- 
cident to our coming here. We felt 
that any city that could maintain such 
a progressive and complete organi- 
tion would be a safe city for our 
branch. Of course, the fact that this 
is the logical distribution center of 
the Southwest has been proved to us.” 


The branch officials declare that 
their decision to come here has al- 
ready been justified. Indications are 
that this will be one of the most pros- 
perous of the company’s many 
branches. 

The company has an _ interesting 
history back of it. It was organized 
in 1857 by Hieronymus Mueller. 

The expansion of this company in 
reality began in the Eighties. Mr. 
Mueller had six sons, who were given 
a thorough factory experience, and 
they, realizing the great passibilities 
in the field which their father had 
scarcely scratched, joined with him 
in the organization of the Mueller Co. 
First entering the waterworks field, 
the Muellers next entered the gas 
field and then the plumbing field. In 
addition to the large plant in Deca- 
tur, Ill., a plant almost equally as 
large was built at Sarnia, Ont., to 
take care of Canadian business, and a 
similar plant at Port Huron, Michi- 
gan, where brass and copper rods and 
tubing are manufactured. A large 
business in die casting is done, also. 
Branches were established in New 
York, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, and now in Dallas. 

The company covers the entire 
United States and from the New 
York office does an immense export 
business, their tapping machines and 
brass goods being used in many 
foreign countries. 

The third generation of Muellers is 
now associated with the enterprise, 
and, as these younger members come 
back from the greatest colleges of the 

(Continued on page 24) 
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eA $60,000,000 Business 


7HE Graybar Electric Com- 
pany is the successor to 
the Supply Department 
ger Veem)| of the Western Electric 

2, LZyy]| Company. The Western 

Sie) Electric Company was 
established in Dallas January 20th, 
1908, and operated under one manage- 
ment its Supply and Telephone De- 
partments. 





Some of the officials and first em- 
ployes were: F. B. Gleason, Manager; 
Paul Josylin, Sales Manager; J. E. 
Coad, Warehouse Foreman; W. M. 
Reynolds, Accountant; U. S. Arnold 
and Geo. L. Chesnut, Salesman. Of 
these early employes, Mr. Coad, Mr. 
Chesnut and Mr. Reynolds are still 
with the Dallas organization. Mr. 
Arnold now makes his home in Dallas, 
but is with another company. 


The Western Electric Company is 
primarily a manufacturer and distrib- 
utor of telephone apparatus and 
supplies and during the first few 
years in Dallas the Supply Depart- 
ment, operating as a jobber, did a 
relatively small amount of business, 
but its business gradually increased to 
such an extent that the Western Elec- 
tric Company became one of the lead- 
ing jobbers of electrical supplies in 
Texas and has held a commanding 
position ever since. 


In 1921 the business of both depart- 
ments had increased to a point where 
it was deemed advisable to organize 
the Telephone Department and the 
Supply Department. Under separate 
management they operated in the 
same bulding, both using the name 
“Western Electric.” 


Because of the difficulty of han- 
dling a business, which nationally 
amounted to over sixty millions of 
dollars annually, as a department of 
the Western Electric Company with- 
out separate executive officers, the 
Supply Department was re-organized 
on January 1, 1926, and given the 
name of Graybar Electric Company, 
with executive offices in the Graybar 
Building at 43 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. A. L. Salt is presi- 
dent, F. A. Ketcham executive vice 
president, and G. E. Cullinam and L. 
M. Dunn other vice presidents. 


It was one of the most radical 
changes ever made in the history of 
business. The name, Western Elec- 
tric, with its years of national adver- 
tising and millions of dollars in 
good will value, was given up for a 
new name formed from the names 
of the founders of the company— 
Gray and Barton. At the end of the 
first year, under the new name, the 
company showed an increase of 17 
per cent in gross sales against an in- 
crease of 3 per cent in the Electric 
Jobbing industry. 


The Graybar Company has 62 dis- 
tributing houses in the United States, 
and a most complete electrical serv- 
ice. ‘The Graybar catalogue, contain- 





ing sixty-thousand items, is a com- 
pendium of electrical information 
second only to technical text books. 
The items sold by the Graybar Com- 
pany include equipment for telephone 
exchanges, electric light plants, elec- 
trical equipment for oil companies, 
railroads and industrial plants, radio 
broadcasting stations, and a complete 
line of household appliances and 
miscellaneous electrical supplies for 
electrical contractors. 


The first office, when opened in 
Dallas in 1908, was on lower Main 
Street, with the warehouse in the 
Fulton Bag and Cotton Building. In 
July, 1909, the office and warehouse 
were combined in one building at 
1709 Pacific Avenue and in July, 
1924, the present building at Austin 
and Wood was occupied. The Graybar 
Company owns its present building. 


R. W. Van Valkenburgh is South- 
western District Manager, with the 
district office and warehouse at Dal- 
las, and branch offices and ware- 
houses at Houston, San Antonio and 
Ft. Worth. Mr. Van Valkenburgh 
has been in Dallas since March, 1911, 
except for three years, from 1921 to 
1924, when he was Atlantic District 
Manager for the company, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia. The other 
executive officers in Texas are: 
Claude G. Matthews, sales manager; 
H. B. Baker, service manager; L 
Dysart, credit manager. 





Oo—-—~ 
Red ochre of such good quality is 
produced in Texas that some of it 
goes to Paris for manufacture of the 
best quality of lip sticks. 
0 
Farm crops in Texas in 1925 were 
worth $32.36 an acre. 








Texas has the largest primary wool 
market in the world. It is at San 
Angelo. 


— -+()— — 


Texas is the only State in the Union 
which produces crude rubber. The 
supply comes from boiling the guay- 
ule weed, which grows wild in the 
western part of the State. 
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Dallas Club Has Unique 
Emblem 


DALLAS 


Bw 


The above cut shows the emblem 
adopted by the Dallas Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen. 


This club is the first and only one 
of its kind in the Southwest, and was 
organized June 10th last, with a 
membership of 87. J. H. O’Brien, of 
the Texas Farm & Ranch Pub. Co., is 
president; Geo. A. Ritchie, Hargraves 
Ptg., Co., vice president; J. Dee 
Harris, Egan Ptg. Co., secretary. The 
board of governors consists of Roland 
Howell, R. C. Dyer & Co.; R. E. Wal- 
raven, Walraven Bros.; Walter Clark, 
Stellmacher & Clark; Otto H. Eisen- 
lohr, The Dorsey Co.; Dudley Ken- 
nedy, Southwestern Paper Co.; D. M. 
Johnston, Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 
and Emil L. Borak, Johnston Printing 
and Advertising Co. 

















NEW TEXLITE PLANT 


From a wooden shack on an un- 
paved street, with about 5,000 square 
feet of floor space, to the modern 
plant shown above with about 47,- 
000 square feet of space, in the short 
period of three years indicates to 
some extent the growth of the Tex- 
lite Electric Sign Company. 


_ Practically every kind of electric 
sign, from the small hanging affair 





to the great structures that light 
the entire neighborhood, is made in 
the plant. 


The company maintains sales agen- 
cies throughovt the entire South and 
Southwest. It also has offices in 
New York City for handling nation- 
al business. 
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The Southwestern Radio (center 


mm LANG—Round seven; 
mia) “They spar in the cen- 
ma, ter of the ring, Demp- 
sey closes in and lands 
a hard left to the body, 
Aeiatezep se 7S Sharkey cringes and low- 
ers his guard, Dempsey sends a ter- 
rific right to the head. Sharkey is 
falling, he is down, he’s out and 
Dempsey wins by a knockout.” Mil- 
lions thrilled to these dramatic words 
as they were barked into the micro- 
phone at the ringside. 


Only those who were listening in 
to the broadcast of the fight can ap- 
preciate just how dramatic the fight 
was, unless they had a ringside 
seat. The radio listener heard the 
roar of the crowd, the clang of the 
bell and all but saw the fight. Fifty- 
one of the leading broadcasting sta- 
tions throughout the Nation were 
linked up, so that millions of listen- 
ers could hear a ringsider describe 
the fight. 


Radio has written a new epoch in 
the American home and_ business 
life. Today we sit in our homes and 
choose our amusement from a dozen 
different cities. Those of us, who 
possess a semblance of an imagina- 
tion and own a radio receiver, hear 
and see the big events of the Nation 
as they transpire. We were in Wash- 
ington when Colonel Lindbergh came 
home to receive his own Nation’s 
tribute, we were in New York at the 
ringside when Dempsey and Shark- 
ey fought, we’ve danced to the best 
orchestras in the country and at- 
tended the opera and on occasions 
gone to Cuba, Mexico and Canada to 
be entertained—all without leaving 
our comfortable chair in our own 
home. Hand-in-hand with this, there 
has been development of a new busi- 
ness industry. Today there are more 
than six hundred manufacturers en- 
gaged in the making of equipment 
to meet the demands of the public 
for radio receivers. The figures 
from the Department of Commerce 
show that in 1921 the total volume 
of radio business amounted to only 
about three million, but in 1926 the 
total had gone above six million dol- 
lars. This is an unprecedented 
growth, but not a mushroom growth, 
for it has been stabilized throughout 
by standardization. 





Dallas has played an active part 
in this new industry, and is national- 
ly recognized as a key market 
for radio equipment. More than 
twenty of our wholesale houses are 
supplying radio equipment to the 
merchants of the Southwest. The 
annual volume of business done by 
these houses will run well into the 
millions. This business is giving 
employment to many people, bringing 
new wealth to Dallas and adding 
strength to our city as the whole- 
sale center of the Southwest. 


By ARTHUR ELDER 


The sale of radio equipment at re- 


‘tail stores in Dallas is also an im- 


portant item in the commercial life 
of the city. More than twenty-five 
firms have radio departments or do 
an exclusive radio business. The 
radio purchaser in Dallas has a wide 
range of models and brands to choose 
from. The leading radio merchan- 
dise of the world is here. The total 
annual volume of radio sales by these 
firms would compare very favorably 
with that of any other important 
line of merchandise in Dallas. 


Dallas is not only the business cen- 
ter of radio in the Southwest, but is 
also the broadcasting center. This 





Our Newest Form of Entertainment 


leadership dates from the beginning 
of radio, as WRR was the first sta- 
tion in the Southwest and one of the 
first three stations in the United 
States that offered regular pro- 
grams. Our standing as a _ broad- 
casting center has been recognized 
by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, and they have extended their 
service to Dallas and now use 
WFAA to broadcast the big chain 
programs. This chain program serv- 
ice assures Dallas, from a local sta- 
tion, the best program that will be 
broadcast, and will cause the listen- 
ers in the Southwest to tune in on 
Dallas first. We have three high 
class broadcasting stations, WFAA, 
WRR and KRLD, that give very ex- 
cellent service to the radio listen- 
ers; stations that are big boosters 
for our city. Listeners from all over 
the United States, Canada and Mex- 
ico regularly report on the excellent 
programs broadcast. The programs 
from these stations represent much 
hard work, for it is a big task to 
keep them up to their high standard. 
We owe our appreciation to the own- 
ers, program. directors and artists, 
because they are playing a big part 
in “telling the world about Dallas.” 
It. is impossible to estimate the ad- 
vertising value of these stations. 


Wholesalers 


The following concerns are whole- 
saling radio supplies here: 


Harrison Smith Co. 

Southwest General Electric Supply 
Company. 

Texas Radio Sales Co. 

C. C. White Electric Co. 

Schoellkopf Co. 

Higginbotham-Bailey-Logan Co. 

Higginbotham-Pearlstone Co. 

Radio Equipment Co. of Texas. 

Hassler Texas Company. 

Stewart-Warner Sales and Serv- 
ice Station. 

Ferris-Simpson Co. 

Moore Bros. Electric Co. 

Dallas Electric Supply Co. 

Dallas Radio Laboratories. 

Atlantic Radio Sales Co. 

Southwest Victor Distributing Co. 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender ‘Co. 

Beach-Wittmann Co. 

Huey & Philp Hardware Co. 

Eféctric Appliance Co. 

Jalonick Appliance Co. 

Hans Johnsen. 


Southern Pacific In New 
Depot 


The Southern Pacific expansion pro- 
gram, involving millions of dollars, 
was completed last month when pos- 
session was taken of that company’s 
new $500,000 freight terminals on 
Canton Street, East Dallas. 


—-o—— 


Bankers To Visit Dallas 


More than 1,000 bankers will be 
entertained in Dallas Oct. 22, on their 
way to the annual convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association at 
Houston. A banquet at one of the 
local hotels and an automobile tour of 
the city is being planned. 





COST OF BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


1913 Costs—100 
JUNE 1927 
All Other 
States Texas 
eae eee: 204.0 205.0 
Brick, Wood Frame..214.7 203.0 
Brick, Steel Frame..198.1 188.0 
Reinforced Concrete..201.9 187.0 
All Construction ...... 200.9 195.8 


(Figures by American Ap- 
praisal Company.) 
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Partners for the Growth of Dallas 


‘AHEN a stranger comes to 
town, all he has to do 
is to use his eyes and 
his intelligence to know 
what kind of a town it 
is. The officials of the 
Dallas Railway & Terminal Com- 
pany have done much to impress the 
visitor to Dallas that Dallas is a 
good place in which to live, work and 
invest. 





John W. Carpenter, President of 
the Dallas Railway & Terminal Com- 
pany, is a community builder. As 
president of the local transportation 
company, it is his endeavor to give 
Dallas as good street car service as 
any city in the United States, con- 
sistent with good business principles. 


“If a visitor to Dallas does not 
find wide-awake citizens, good street 
car service and other indications of 
progressiveness, no amount of ver- 
pal ‘boosting’ is going to convince 
him that the town is a desirable 
place in which to live,” Mr. Carpen- 
ter says. “The visitor realizes that 
a prosperous, growing street rail- 
way system means a_ prosperous, 
growing community, made up of 
broadminded, progressive citizens.” 


Mr. Carpenter is recognized as one 
of the leading exponents of the in- 
dustrial and commercial development 
of Texas. He is president of the 
Texas Power & Light Company, 
which company serves more than 250 
cities and towns in Texas with pow- 
er and light. Mr. Carpenter has been 
very active in the development of 
the textile industry in Texas and has 
brought several parties of leading 
industrialists to Texas to look over 
the opportunities—industrial and 
commercial—in this State. Several 
cotton mills have been built as a re- 
sult of Mr. Carpenter’s endeavors. 


In view of the fact that Dallas 
County and surrounding counties are 
heavy producers of cotton, and that 
Dallas is the largest inland cotton mar- 
ket in the world, Mr. Carpenter says 
that Dallas should have large num- 
bers of textile mills, where cotton 
produced in the fields of neighbor- 
ing farmers may be made into the 
finished product, thus giving em- 
ployment to hundreds of citizens of 
Dallas now needing employment of 
this character. 


The Dallas Railway .& Terminal 
Company are working with the city 
officials and others interested in 
solving the ever-increasing traffic 
congestion with which every growing 
city like Dallas must cope. The 
street car company has assigned 
specially trained traffic men to this 
work, because, as Mr. Carpenter says, 
the people’s problems are also the 
problems of the street car company, 
and it is with this in mind that the 
car company is anxious to do any- 
thing possible to help relieve the 
situation which daily becomes more 
acute with the greatly increased 
growth of Dallas. 





The officials of the railway com- 
pany declare that traffic conditions 
in Dallas are equal to the congestion 
in any city of similar size in the 
United States, because of the in- 
tense building program in the can- 





JOHN W. CARPENTER 
President, Dallas Railway and Terminal Co. 


yon area of the business district. 
‘thousands of workers wedge their 
way along the streets during the 
peak hour, and the traffic problem 
then becomes one in which every citi- 
zen in Dallas is interested. The ef- 
ficiency of the traffic policemen of 
the Dallas Police Department has re- 
lieved greatly what would rival the 
famous traffic jams of New York. 


“Partners in the growth of Dal- 
las” is the slogan of the Dallas Rail- 
way & Terminal Company and the 
following advertisement of the Com- 
pany is indicative of its service: 


“The public, the Dallas Railway & 
Terminal Company and the employes 
of the company, are partners in the 
enterprise. _The interests of the 
three are so interwoven as to be 
identical. The public requires serv- 
ice to the end that this community 
may grow, develop and_ prosper. 
Without the service furnished by a 
proper, adequate, up-to-date trans- 
portation system no community can 
develop in a modern way. 


“The employes of this company 
are interested in the prosperity of the 
company, because such prosperity 
means steady employment and satis- 
factory working conditions—more 
prosperity for them. 


“This company is interested in its 
own prosperity, because upon that de- 
pends its ability to attract the con- 
stant inflow of new capital needed for 
it to keep pace with the growth of 
the community it serves. 

“Thus, service, upon which the de- 
velopment of this community is con- 





ditioned, the welfare of our employes 
and the integrity of investment all 
depend wholly and solely upon the 
prosperity of this company. 

“That is why the public, this com- 
pany and the employes are partners, 
equally interested in the success and 
prosperity of the enterprise.” 


——_0o—_—_ 


Billboard Writer Likes 
Dallas 


Irene Shelley, billboard represen- 
tative, of Kansas City, visited Dallas 
recently and reports: “Dallas is rap- 
idly becoming the show center of 
Texas and its territory, and deserved- 
ly so, as all of the equipment and sup- 
ply houses there make special ef- 
torts to give fast service to tne 
showman and his needs. 


“The Dallas Tent & Awning Com- 
pany occupies its own new three- 
story brick building at 3401 Com- 
merce Street, and has J. F. Phillips 
as president, with Carl Kennedy in 
charge of the show-tent department. 


“The Southern Doll Manufactur- 
ing Company and the Ryan Candy 
Company are located at Main Street 
and Washington Avenue. 


“The State Fair will be held in 
Dallas this year, October 8 to 23, and 
Secretary Rupert, in his office, out 
on the grounds looking after every- 
thing necessary to make the Dallas 
Fair live up to its name of one of 
the biggest and best State Fairs in 
the United States. 


“The Lawler Doll Manufacturing 
Company, at 3612 Grand Avenue, op- 
erated and managed by father and 
son. The Lawlers have added a 
candy-making plant to their hold- 
ings. 


“On our way down town, we 
stopped at 1504 South Akard Street 
and visited Samuel Bert, manufac- 
turer of ice-shaving machines, and 
saw one of his latest electric mod- 
els in operation. 


“The most complete magic shop is 
our impression of store of Lyle 
Douglas at 1616 Commerce Street, 
and what he hasn’t got in magic, 
tricks and dummies isn’t worth hav- 
ing. 


“Joe Aronoff, manufacturer of the 
new game concession for‘ parks, fairs 
and carnivals, ‘Batem’, is at 1310 
Elm Street. Aronoff also owns and 
manages two picture shows in Dal- 
las. Aronoff has one of his ‘Batem’ 
games on the boardwalk at Lake 
Worth, and it is a winner. 





on 


The making of money, the accu- 
mulation of material power, is not 
all there is to living. Life is some- 
thing more than these, and the man 
who misses this truth misses the 
greatest joy and satisfaction that can 
come into his life—service to others. 

—Edward Bok. 
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HERE are those who 
will say that increasing 
| safety in the air is 
mw! what is bringing avia- 
| tion to the front; others 

<) declare it is the speed 
of the craft that can wing its way 
across 3,000 miles of land and water 








A Government Plane Lands for Fuel 


at an average rate of more than 100 
miles an hour; still others will take 
the stand that it “has just been 
coming on,” as the railroad did. 


What, then, is really at the bot- 
tom of the present Nation-wide inter- 
est in flying? Ask the man in the 
street. He will say “Lindbergh” as 
a synonym for aviation, just as he 
would say “Columbus” as a _ syno- 
nym for the discovery of America. 
It is Colonel Lindbergh who has 
made the American discover the air. 


In a space of time the Colonel’s 
name may be forgotten—what of it? 
Has he not accomplished his mission 
in awakening the country to its “air 
consciousness” ? 


Along with the rest of the United 
States, Dallas and Texas are tak- 
ing interest in aviation. To enu- 
merate the factors that make Dal- 
las ideal for an aviation center 
would be almost to repeat something 
that every citizen knows as well as 
he knows his own telephone number. 
To say that Dallas spirit will come 
out for the new profession, would 
be to cite history. The recent pur- 
chase by the City of Love Field for 
a municipal airport; the Easterwood 
contest for a flight to Hongkong 
from Dallas; Lone Star Bill Erwin’s 
entry in the Easterwood and Dole 
contests—all these are new things. 


Dallas Falls in Line 


HERE is a background in Dal- 

las that is hardly realized by 
its people. This town, with its pen- 
chant for advertising and its deter- 
mination to take active part in mod- 
ern developments along any line 
have made it what it is. It was only 
natural that Dallas should fall into 
stride with flying. 


Of slightly earlier date, and at the 
same time of as great or greater im- 
portance, are several other factors 


By ROBERT LUNSFORD 


‘that enter into Dallas’ desirability 


for an air center. 


Take the air mail route estab- 
lished last year between Dallas and 
Chicago. The National Air Trans- 
port undertool: to open a new terri- 
tory to the air mail, in coming into 
the Great Southwest. It recently 
completed its first year. Almost 
tragically pessimistic figures as to 
monetary accomplishment during 
that year are counterbalanced, when 
one considers the importance the Na- 
tional Air Transport’s entry to Dal- 
las has meant in the way of stimu- 
lating the public imagination. 

In spite of a lethargic attitude on 
the part of persons who should have 
used the air mail and didn’t, the N. 
A. T. has carried on. When the 
writer says, “should have used the 
air mail”, he says it advisedly, be- 
cause it has been demonstrated that 
the air mail will accomplish much 
toward saving money in shortening 
the time required for business trans- 





An Airplane Factory 


actions, and many persons who 
should have used the air mail have 
taken money from their own pockets 
by failure to realize its possibilities. 


Bright Prospects 


T is taken for granted that the 

awakening that Dallas is experi- 
encing will extend to its patronage 
of the air mail, and that when next 
May 12 rolls around to mark the 
end of the second year of the serv- 
ice, the ledgers won’t have so much 
red ink on their pages. 

So much for the air mail. While 
its business offices are located down- 
town, its real work is transacted at 
Love Field. The air mail is not by 
itself out there. 

Could the average Dallas citizen 
go out to Love Field some after- 
noon, not when there is a great ar- 
mada of visiting planes to distract 
his attention from the ordinary 
things of life, but only when the 
field is its usual self, he would fig- 
uratively be halted in astonishment. 

Go out to the State Fair Grounds 
during the progress of the annual 


Municipal Airport 


State Fair. Then go out there dur- 
ing the summer and you will see a 
lot of things that you didn’t know 
were in your Fair Grounds. The 
same is true of Love Field. When 
there is some great aviation event 
taking place out there, the event it- 
self and the large crowds of people 
attending distract your attention 
from the things that have kept Love 
Field what it is since the war. 


Did you know that you can take 
flying ltessons right in Dallas? That 
you can learn enough about a plane, 
its flying and its mechanics, to be- 
come a pilot licensed by the United 
States Government, and that to gain 
the necessary experience and knowl- 
edge, you don’t have to leave your 
home city. You can. There is a fly- 
ing school out at Love Field. They 
can sell you a ship, too. 


Another thing. Airplane traffic 
over the Southwestern air lanes 
which lead through. Dallas is so 
heavy that it has built up a profit- 
able business out at Love Field. 
There is an airplane filling station 
at the field, where visiting and home- 
owned ships can get as close per- 
sonal service as you would get at 
your favorite filling station when 
you drove up in your automobile. 
Practically every ship, civilian or 
military, that travels over the South- 
western lanes alights at Dallas, for 
servicing by Good & Foster. Inci- 
dentally, Byron Good, the man at the 
head of this industry, is one of the 
best posted men in the aviation 
field in the United States. 


Aviation Photos 


F economic importance in_ its 

particular field is the new indus- 
try of photographic mapping of the 
terrain, made possible by the devel- 
opment of the airplane to its present 
high state. 


Mapping of the earth by photo- 
graphs made from the air is a devel- 
opment which had its birth in the 
World War, which war was one of 
the greatest factors in the develop- 
ment of aviation in general. In this 
business photographs are made of the 


— - — = 4 
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A Typical Hangar 


land from airplanes. The lay mind 
can figure out for itself the sim- 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Furniture 
IS THE DRESS OF A BUSINESS 


Select it with the same attention to style and work- 
manship that you give to your own clothes. Then 
you won't be deceived by mere appearance, but will 
examine it for intrinsic worth and wearing qualities. 


There's a principle governing the building of the 
ofhce furniture we sell that insures complete satis- 
faction. “From the best that’s made to the cheapest 
that’s good,” the first cost isno more than for others 
that seem as good, and the cost per year of service 
is surprisingly less. 


and in the efficient operation of your office. Cheerfully 
given to all interested, without charge or obligation. 


Clarke & Courts 


Manufacturing Stationers - Complete Office Outfitters 


Our Office Planning Service will help you in the dressing ) 


1521-23 Commerce Street 


DALLAS 
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“Powerhouse of the Famous Dallas Spirit”’ 
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E D I T O R I A L S 
COP aca PAINT MEI MEME MENTE TM IMIDE) 
A GREAT DISCOVERY 


i oe discovery of electricity has been the outstanding discovery 
of man. It is the basis or at least an important part of practi- 


xe, 


cally every new creation in recent years. Modern health, comfort 


and convenience are dependent upon electricity. It would be diffi- 
cult to name one single boon to mankind in which electricity has 
not played an important part, either in its construction or its opera- 
tion. Dallas is the center of the electrical industry of the South- 
west, both in the distribution of power and in the distribution of 
electrical merchandise. In this city you can buy anything from a 
doorbell to a complete power station, from a push button to a radio 
broadcasting station. In these pages the stories of the institutions 
which have brought about these circumstances are told. They are 
romantic stories. 
———— 


MORE ABOUT LOVE FIELD 


—* every day the press brings us more news about the de- 
velopment of Love Field. Its acquisition by the city and the 
plans, already under way, for its improvement indicate that there 
will be no more nearly perfect landing field in the Nation. This fact, 
combined with the strategic location of Dallas from the commercial 
aviation standpoint, gives this city a decided advantage. The future 
of Dallas’ position in the air challenges the imagination. 
a 
FAITH IN DALLAS 

—- T fire was estimated to have damaged the Melba Theater 

to the extent of a quarter of a million dollars. The owners took 
over another house and continued their daily performances, pend- 
ing repairs. They did not sit down and bemoan their fate. “We 
are not going to lose one moment in getting back,” one of the offi- 
cials said. ‘So great is our faith in the City of Dallas, that we do 
not want to lose one step in keeping time with its march of prog- 
ress.” That is an answer to the question, “What is the Dallas 


Spirit’? 
——— 
THE MARKET SEASON 

oo day sees new throngs of Southwestern merchants on the 

floors of Dallas wholesale establishments, as the fall buying sea- 
son gets underway. A surprisingly large amount of merchandising 
is being sold—and there was much expected. Completeness of 
stocks, favorable prices and quick deliveries are three factors in 
bringing nearly a billion dollars worth of Southwestern business 


each year. 
sciatic piacince 
PHONOGRAPH ANNIVERSARY 
. G. MOORE, local representative of Thomas A. Edison and the 
Ediphone, has received information from headquarters at 
Orange, N. J., that the fiftieth anniversary of the phonograph will 
be celebrated August 12 at the Edison laboratories. Governor Moore 
of New Jersey will present at this time a telegram from every 
Governor of the United States, congratulating Mr. Edison. 
Among the other outstanding accomplishments of the man are 
the incandescent electric lamp, an electric motor for commercial 
circuit of 110 volts, an electric railway for freight and passengers, 
radio improvements, and 1,200 other inventions for which patents 
were issued to him. 
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Come where there is an 
a: labor supply 






HE GREATEST un- 

tapped labor reservoir of 

this country is in the State 
of Texas. Every one knows that 
this State is virtually a great em- 
pire. It is a fact that there are 
hundreds of thousands of people 
here available for employment 
in industrial establishments. 


They are all American citi- 
zens, all speaking the English 
language, and the same high 
type of people who used to work 
in the New England textile 
mills fifty years ago. They 
don’t participate in labor dis- 
turbances. 


They know that the mill has 
got to make money, or that their 


Texas Power & Light Co. 


General Offices, Interurban Building 











TEXAS ror 
TEXTILES 





Dallas, Texas 


jobs are not secure. They want 
the mill to make money, and 
they help in that respect. They 
are property owners, and they 
keep the taxes down. They don’t 
believe in five-day weeks, or 48- 
hour laws. 


There are many towns in 
Texas that want textile mills, 
and these towns will help on the 
taxes, and on locations. Money 
is available for investment. 
Power is cheap. Living expenses 
are low. 


Write us. We will gladly 
send a thoroughly posted man 
to tell you all you want to know 
about Texas and its oppor- 
tunities for you. 


al 


an 


es FOR THE TEXAS OF TODAY 
PLANNING FOR THE TEXAS OF TOMORRi » 





(This is one of a series of advertisements which the Texas Power 8 Light Company is publishing in leading textile trade jout iais to 
stimulate textile development in Texas) 
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— Growing With the Southwest 


HE story of the South- 
ty west General Electric 
Supply Company is in- 






ye 4) Southwest progress and 
= Zi truly a barometer by 
which one may safely and accurately 
measure prosperity—that which has 
already been achieved and that which 
is to follow. The guiding hand of a 
real genius in the wonderful upbuild- 
ing of this Dallas organization is 
Harry E. Hobson, president. 


The progress of the Southwest in 
the past twenty years is based on its 
own awakening to the limitless possi- 
bilities it enjoys. With a wealth and 
wide variety of raw materials, it can 
maintain to advantage practically 
every known industry. In the period of 
five years just passed, the Southwest 
has made greater progress in all lines, 
both social and economic, than in any 
other similar period. It is true of the 
Nation as a whole. The post-war 
expansion of industry in that period 
stands out as one of the marvels of 
the time. 


When we look at the use of power 
in industry applied throughout the 
Nation, we find that it has but re- 
cently passed the mark of fifty mil- 
lion horse power, a total far greater 
than in any other nation. Thus, in the 
mass production of products made 
possible by the use of electric power 
in all forms of industry, is found 
reason for this tremendous national 
prosperity. The workman is enabled 
to produce more, and hence to earn 
more, than the workman of any other 


nation. 


The problem of the future is to ob- 
tain increasing amounts of capital 
with which to convert the vast 
amount of raw materials into finished 
products for the use of the South- 
west, the ever-increasing population 
of this wonderful country of ours, 
and to supply in finished form for 
export many of the manufactured 
products now made in foreign coun- 
tries from native products. “Texas 
and other Southwestern States are 
fast coming to the front in the use 
of power as well as electrical mer- 
chandise,” states Mr. Hobson. The 
Southwest General Electric Supply 
Company has carefully watched this 
ever-increasing business and has pre- 
pared itself to handle the demands 
made on it for supplies, which are so 
necessary for the building of factories 
in the Southwest, as well as the con- 
struction of high tension transmission 
lines and the better materials for 
finer electrical equipment of our 
homes. 


Thirty Years 


A word here concerning the achieve- 
ments of Mr. Hobson will further en- 
lighten our readers as to the thirty 
years of outstanding work in_ his 
chosen field in electrical activities. 
Dallas for many years has been his 
home and he only leaves it occasion- 


ae) cidentally a _ story of , 


ally for relaxation for duck hunting 
in the coast country. He is a great 
golf enthusiast and. can often be 
found on one of the Dallas courses. 


His activities in civic affairs are 
always given consideration regardless 
of his usual heavy duties as executive. 





H. E. HOBSON 
President, Southwest General Electric Supply 
Company. 


He is a member of the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the City Club, the 
Dallas Athletic Club, the Dallas 
Country Club and the Koon Kreek 
Klub. He is President of the Boy 
Scouts and one of the directors of the 
Republic National Bank, Dallas. 


In 1897 the Waco Electric Supply 
Company was organized and he went 
to work in the repair shop for his 
brother, Charles W. Hobson, and since 
that beginning he has been associated 
with or has been working for his 
brother. From general utility man 
in the repair shop, Harry was pro- 
moted to general repair work and 
house wiring, his first big job being 
to install a light plant in 1898 and 
wire the town of Cuero, Texas. 


In 1903 the Waco Electric Supply 
Company was reorganized at which 
time the name was changed to Hob- 
son Electric Company. H. E. Hobson, 
having acquired an interest in the 
business, went on the road as travel- 
ing salesman, covering Oklahoma and 
Texas. Many of the old-timers well 
remember the hard worker who was 
ever ready to give a helping hand and 
advice in their struggling days as 
electrical merchandisers. He was 
made manager of the Houston branch 
of the company in 1905. It was in 
1906 that the Hobson Electric Com- 
pany moved its growing business to 
Dallas. 


At that time he replaced his brother, 
Sam Hobson, as manager of the Ap- 
paratus Department at Dallas. Henry 
H. Lange, who is still with him to 
this day, came to Dallas with his or- 
ganization when it made this move. 
Mr. Lange was then Secretary and 
a gi which position he. stili 

olds. 


A New Firm 


N 1912 Mr. Hobson was made sales 

manager of the company. It was 
December of this same year the Hob- 
son Electric Company was taken over 
by the Southwest General Electric 
Company and in 1921 he was appoint- 
ed assistant general manager. At the 
time of the separation in 1924 of th: 
Southwest General Electric Company 
and the General Electric Company, he 
was made president of the distribut- 
ing house, which position he is hold- 
ing. 


When reorganization began, Mr. 
Hobson had the task of selecting his 
personnel for the operation of the 
Southwest General Electric Company 
as a general electric distributor. He 
gathered about him a group of work- 
ers which set in motion a real organ- 
ization that accomplished things. 


January 1st of the present year the 
firm name was slightly changed and 
known as Southwest General Electric 
Supply Company and Mr. Hobson di- 
rects the operation of his branch 
warehouses at Houston, Abilene, Am- 
arillo, Oklahoma City and Tulsa, as 
well as sales offices at San Antonio 
and El Paso. To take care of the 
increasing needs of warehouse facili- 
ties for the fast growing sections of 
West Texas and the Texas Panhandle, 
his warehouses at Abilene and Ama- 
rillo were opened last spring. 


From the Dallas headquarters all 
needs of Dallas and the great South- 
west are carefully provided for 
through the great organization set up 
to handle the needs of a great city 
and the Southwest country. 








cv) 


On the Cover 


The new Dallas Power & Light 
Company’s 25,000 kilowatt turbine 
goes into operation during August, 
1927. This unit, with other installed 
generating equipment, provides a total 
generating capacity of 57,500 kilo- 
watts, a capacity which will cover 
present requirements and provide for 
the immediate and future growth of 
Dallas. 


With modern power plant buildings 
equipped with up-to-the-minute gener- 
ating units and accessories and a 
vigorous organization made up of a 
competent personnel, this company 
continues to go forward along with 
Dallas, and holds a high rank among 
the utilities of the country. 
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The Evolution 
of Industry 


(Continued from page 5) 


half. Germany stands third with one 
and one-half. These figures are even 
more startling when it is taken into 
consideration that the population of 
the two European nations is much 
more concentrated. In Texas the horse 
power per capita is three and one-half, 
or one more than that of England. 


Little did Benjamin Franklin realize 
as he watched the sparks that left 
his now famous key, that within a few 
decades that same force would be driv- 
ing great textile mills, vehicles, steel 
plants and other manufacturing plants 
in the then little explored Southwest. 
Neither could he foresee that the 
voices of men would be hurled from 
a great metropolis in the center of 
this region to the old world cities by 
radio and telephone. 


Can then even the most imagina- 
tive of us picture the electrical world 
of another century hence? 


a , 


Texas lies in the plains country, but 
its tallest mountain, El Capitan, is 
more than 9,000 feet high. 


| en 


Completion of transmission line 
projects now under way will result in 
interconnection of three-fourths of 
the more than 400,000 kilowatt capa- 
city of the public utility electric 
plants of Texas. 


——-0. —--—— 


Texas has 53,000 square miles more 
territory than France and _ 83,000 
more than Germany. 
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The wealth of Texas is estimated 
to be ten billion dollars, The increase 
has been 325 per cent since 1900. 





0 





Texas banking resources have more 
than trebled since 1910 and are now 
about one-ninth of the banking re- 
sources of the entire country in 1900. 





o—— 


Expenditures for good roads in Tex- 
as in 1925 amounted to $64,000,000. 


0 
TESTED AND LABELED 


_“How old are you?” inquired the 
visitor of his host’s little son. 


“That is a_ difficult question,” 
answered the young man, removing 
his spectacles and wiping them re- 
flectively. “The latest personal survey 
available shows my psychological age 
te be 12, my moral age 4, my ana- 
tomical age 7, and my physiological 
age 6. I suppose, however, that you 
refer to my chronological age, which 
is 8. That is so old-fashioned that I 
seldom think of it any more.” 


—Success Magazine. 














No. 7 in a Series of 
Portraits 
of 

‘Prominent 
JOHN W. CARPENTER, President, 


Dallasites 
Dallas Railway & Terminal Co. 


R. JOHN W. CARPENTER, in his position of high impor- 
| tance in the business realm of Texas, is known by his untiring 
energy in the industrial upbuilding of his native State. 








==5] Prominent citizens come to Montgomery’s because we qualify 
to meet the exacting requisite good photography provides. 
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1502\4 Elm Street at Akard 


Phone 7-5497 Dallas, Texas 

















KARL M. SMITH CORDAGE COMPANY 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 


PAPER ROPE TWINES 


1501-3-5 Caruth St. Dallas, Texas 





Twine and Rope of all Kinds. 


Genuine Orange Kraft Paper, Paper Bags, 
Toilet Paper, Gummed Tape, Shirt Boards 


Write Us or Phone Salesman Will Call 


The largest stock in the Southwest. 


PHONE 7-2529 
‘“*The Only Cordage House in Texas’’ 
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TOUCUOUOCUUGOOOOOPOREOEREGOREOOUOUOUUOOOOUOEEEREROGUCUOOGUUOOGGOSOESEROGUOOOUUGUOOOOOOOODORORGOOOOROOOROOOOER 


The service 
you buy 
from us is 
based on 
forty years 
re) 
experience. 
** 


Our 
facilities 
unequaled 
in the 
South 


Dallas Transfer and Terminal Warehouse Co. 


SECOND UNIT, SANTA FE BUILDING DALLAS, TEXAS 
PEUAUUUGRGCRCUUEERARRAE AER ROGGRECUGUUUEUE EAU GURCUCERUUGUAUUUGURCCUOGURRGUQURRGURURGRGEOERUGGGUOGGRGREREORR 


W E have very desirable office 
space arranged with warehouse 
or exhibit space adjacent 
thereto. 
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You men who never 


ride the Street Cars 


YOU may be the head of a 
great business in Dallas. Your 
limousine takes you there and 
calls at your convenience. But 
your workers depend on Dallas 
street car service. 


Yours may be the largest store 
in Dallas. But your customers, 
your hundreds of employes— 
they come to your door in street 
cars, not automobiles. 


The lawyer, the doctor, the pro- 
fessional man—his staff, his 
clients, his whole business de- 
pend upon Dallas street cars. 


The banker knows that street 
car riders have built his bank. 
Their savings, the contribution 
they make to the success of your 
stores and factories, have built 











Dallas’ great financial institu- 
tions. 


The Capitalist also, and the real 
estate man—they know. ‘that 
Dallas property values are based 
on street car service. 


You may never see the inside of 
a street car from one end of the 
year to the other, but the mere 
fact of their existence and opera- 
tion in Dallas is an asset to you. 


Street car lines are the very life 
blood arteries of this city; they 
keep your cash registers ringing 
and the wheels of your industry 
whirling; they make your homes 
and neighborhoods happy and 
livable. They serve rich and 
poor alike, and are equally in- 
dispensable to each. 


You may never 
vide the street 
cars. You may 
drive to the 
office in your 
own car, day 
after day, the 
year ’round, 
but the people 
who keep your 
business going 
are street car 
riders. 





Dallas Railway and “Terminal Company 


Partners in the Growth of Dallas 
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Ample Electric 


Power 


(Continued from page 6) 


such is usually the case. In Dallas 
and other large cities of America, 
people look with uncertainty on prop- 
erty without the conveniences to 
which they have become accustomed. 


In addition to the actual extension 
of wires and poles, large feeder 
cables and advantageously located 
distribution substations are required 
for efficient and dependable service. 


Within the last few years, electric 
service facilities in Dallas have been 
improved both in older sections of 
the city and in the outlying divisions 
adjacent to the city, by the construc- 
tion of several new electric distri- 
bution substations. North Dallas, 
South Dallas and Oak Cliff have 
had additional facilities thus pro- 
vided with, improved service result- 
ing. 


Dallas Large User of Electric Service 


ITH adequate service and rea- 

sonable service, and a pro- 
gressive population, it is not to be 
wondered that so many uses are 
found for electricity in Dallas. It is 
of interest to note, and may be news 
to many readers, that we have in Dal- 
las a variety of industries already us- 
ing electric power in the manufacture 
of such commodities as steel, sta- 
tionery, flour, grain products, marble 
and stone products, oil well machin- 
ery, elevators, ice, paper, foundry 
machinery, steel, cotton products, 
food and bottle products, furniture, 
gin machinery, textiles, screen, cot- 
ton waste, oxygen, and other prod- 
ucts which are manufactured locally. 





O—— 


CAUTIOUS SANITARIAN 

Tommy, who had no great love for 
soap and water, was observed by his 
mother washing the forefinger of his 
right hand. “What’s the idea of 
washing only one finger?” she in- 
quired. 

“The boy next door asked me to 
come over and feel his baby sister’s 
new tooth,” explained Tommy. 

—Boston Transcript. 


MENTAL SCIENCE 
Wife: “It is possible to cut some 
people by ignoring them completely.” 
Husband: “That is so, and I wish I 
could cut the lawn that way.” 
—Christian Evangelist. 


Oe 


NO SPECTATOR 

_ They were newly wedded and not 
in the best of circumstances. Said he, 
“If things don’t go better with us, 
darling, I suppose your father won’t 
see us starve.” 

“No, poor dear,” replied the young 
wife, “his eyesight gets worse every 


day.” —Boston Transcript. 











— _ 
The 


Dallas Market 


hasa large modern factory, 
comparing favorably with 
any in the country devot- 


ed to the manufacture of 











Show Cases 
and Fixtures 
mn cepa 
From Manufacturer direct to you—at a saving and Drug Trades. 
in price and freight _— "=" 
SOUTHERN FOUNTAIN & FIXTURE MFG. CO. 
1900 Cedar Springs Dallas, Texas Phone 7-6098 




















S-t-a-g-g-e-r-e-d 
fire travel 


PS eaeacsni oe heating systems provide 
along, interlocking staggered fire travel 
that absorbs the flame-heat to its last gasp. 
In a boiler system, for instance, instead of 
shooting up the fiue like a skyrocket, as 
most furnace heat did before the gas era, 
the flame swishes back and forth around 
the water tubes, spending its heat on the 
water that directly warms every nook and 
corner of the place. 





THE DALLAS GAS COMPANY 


Dispensers of Natural Gas 






































Think once-write once- 
at once is the Edison 
dictation principle you 
will ultimately adopt. 


THE EDIPHONE es 
1714 Commerce St. Phone 2-6976 


Edison's New Dictating Machine 
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BIG STOCK 
NEW AND USED 


Office Furniture 


Good Furniture 
Good Values 
Good Service 


ASKEW 


Office Furniture 
Exchange 
310 N. Akard St. 7-1220 
Dallas, Texas 






































«** PIPED FROM THE 
WELLS TO YOUR CITY | 


Lone 
Star * 
Gas Co. 











LInterurbans Buld (ines 


By NOLEN BULLOCH 


Sa. INTEGRAL part of the 
\) great growth of Dallas 
as a trade center and the 
shopping capital of North 
Central Texas has been 
due to the extensive in- 
saradhinn system which taps the trade 
areas. By the growth of these lines 
Dallas has been closely allied with 
the majority of the thriving young 
cities in this section. 


The importance of Dallas as the 
electric interurban center has been 
well established in the years since 
the first tracks were laid. 





In every direction from Dallas the 
interurbans run, guaranteeing rapid 
transportation. Not only though has 
the transportation of passengers 
aided, but the rapidness of express 
service over the various lines have 
made the Dallas markets prodigiously 
valuable to the merchants, who, with 
each succeeding year, rely more upon 
Dallas for their marketing center. 


Running on hourly schedules, in- 
terurbans have connected the city 
with McKinney, Van Alstyne, Sher- 
man, Denison, Ft. Worth, Cleburne, 
Terrell, Waxahachie, Hillsboro, Waco, 
Ennis and Corsicana and the inter- 
mediate towns along the lines. 


New Lines 

ITH the system well established 

already, two additional line: 
have been laid in the last four years, 
increasing the mileage 70.2 miles. 
The last two new lines to be buili 
from Dallas were to Denton, 38.7 
miles away, and to Terrell, 31.5 
miles. The investments represented 
by these lines is more than $3,000,000. 


The first electric line penetrating 
the territory directly to the east o! 
Dallas was to Terrell. This line was 
opened January 13, 1923. The Denton 
line was completed and placed in 
operation on Oct. 1, 1924. This lin 
uses the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road tracks the greater part of the 
way, the lines being electrified for 
the use of the interurbans. 


On the Denton-Terrell lines there 
are eleven modern interurban cars 
used for the regular equipment. Four 
of the cars are in the regular service 
on the Denton line and three on the 
Terrell line, with the others used for 
emergencies. The lines are owned 
and operated by the Texas Interurban 
Railway Company. 


From Dallas, providing convenient 
and quick means of travel, there are 
860 miles of interurban lines. This 
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Flood lighting the Dallas National Bank Building on Main Street, viewed. 
from Elm and Stone Streets. 
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includes the line from Fort Worth to 
Cleburne, which connects with the 
Dallas-Fort Worth line, owned and 
operated by the Northern Texas Trac- 
tion Company. ‘The investment rep- 
resented by these lines is many mil- 
lions of dollars. 


But it was not in Dallas that the 
first interurban line in this section of 
the State was built. In 1901, between 
Sherman and Denison, a line was 
built, because of the heavy traffic be- 
tween these two cities. This line was 
operated for nearly ten years, when it 
was extended to the Dallas-Sherman 
and Denison line. This line was 
opened to Dallas on April 16, 1911. 


The First Road 


HE first actual line from Dallas 

was built to Fort Worth. This line 
was put into effect on July 2, 1902, at 
which time a gala celebration was 
observed in connection with the 
growth promised the cities. This 
promise has been fully kept, and, gaz- 
ing back on the intervening quarter 
of a century, a remarkable record, 
more like a story of fiction, is seen. 

At that time, one riding into the 
city of Dallas, saw, not the stupen- 
dous skyline, as seen today as one ap- 
proaches Dallas over the viaduct. 
This skyline is declared by Eastern 
visitors to be the most formidable of 
any in the South. 

Not long ago, this writer inter- 
viewed a man who had not seen Dal- 
las for thirty years. As he stepped 
out of the hotel, he stopped and looked 
about. 

“Thirty years ago we dreamed of 
these things, but it is hardly believ- 
able to see them,” he remarked. 

And directly connected with these 
growths has been the day in July, 
1902, when the first interurban was 
put into effect out of the city. 

The longest line out of Dallas is 
operated to Waco. The one-hundred- 
mile line from here to Waco was put 
into operation on Oct. 3, 1913. 

With the opening of the Waco 
lines, a new territory was opened to 
Dallas, including the towns of Lisbon, 
Lancaster, Red Oak, Sterrett, Waxa- 
hachie, Forreston, Italy, Milford, 
Hillsboro, Abbott, West, and Waco. 

On October 26, of the same year, the 
line was opened to Corsicana, a dis- 
tance of fifty-six miles. 


Large Terminal 


HE trains running into and out of 
Dallas operate at the $1,000,000 
Interurban Terminal, which is one of 
the most complete and largest in the 
South. The six lines radiating out 
of Dallas run 258 passenger trains 
and 18 freight trains daily. A 
separate station is maintained for 
the freight depot, which handles 
large volumes of express goods daily. 
The value of the interurban lines in 
the growth of Dallas cannot be 
estimated and their future aid to the 
continued advancement of the city is 
also inestimable. 


——_0———- 


A pedestrian is now defined as a 
man whose wife is using the auto- 
mobile. 


























at industrial worker 
who moves things by 
hand is doing work that 
Electricity can do for 
about 2cents an hour 
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Courtesy General Electric 


Mow: than 60 per cent of the mechani- 


cal power used by American industry is 


applied through electric motors. 
But the electrification of the tasks 
usually performed by man power has 


hardly begun. 


Electric power saves dollars, conserves 


human energy for better purposes, raises 


standards of living. Almost everyone can 


use more electricity to advantage--in the 


factory or store, in the home. 


With the completion of a large additional generating 
unt, Dallas now has ample electric power re- 
sources for industrial enterprises of every size. 


DALLAS POWER &# 
LIGHT COMPANY 


OUR ENGINEERS WILL BE GLAD TO EXPLAIN THE AT- 
TRACTIVE FEATURES OF CENTRAL STATION POWER 
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W. E. CALLAHAN CON- ||! 


STRUCTION CO. 
W. E. Callahan, E. S. Heyser, 
President Vice President 
H. L. Johnson, Sec’y-Treas. 
General Office, 707-8-9 Kirby Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 
Drainage, Irrigation, Railroad, Levee 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
“The School With a Reputation” 
Has Made Good Since 1887 
Absolutely Thorough and Reliable 


A Position for Every Graduate 
Write, Call or Phone for Catalogue. 























' LAWRENCE MILLER 
REALTOR 
Business and Industrial 


Properties 


1505 Allen Bldg. Phone 2-7675 




















Couch Armature Works 


Electric Motor Specialists 


Rewind, Rebuild and Repair 
Power Motors and Generators 


Griffin & Camp Phone 2-4775 





Growing With Dallas 


(Continued from page 10) 


United States, they are all sent into 
the factory for a practical experience 
before they are taken into the busi- 
ness of the organization. 


Acetylene Gas 


AITH in Dallas and a recognition 
of the Dallas trade territory as 
an established market guided the 
Prestolite Company in its purchase of 
a lot on Forest Avenue recently, for 
the erection of a $100,000 plant to 
manufacture acetylene gas. 





Women’s Wear 


At Lamar and Jackson Streets the 
fame of Dallas as a great manufac- 
turing point for women’s house 
dresses is being further added to. 
The new factory is the Justin- 
McCarthy Company and already a 
large number of operators are turn- 
ing out wash dresses for the South- 
western trade. 





R. S. Cron, President; F. A. Bain, Secretary ard Sales Manager, and H. G. Storm, Treasurer, 
of Southwestern Victor Distributing Company. 














Typewriters and Adding Machines 
Neostyle Duplicators 


TEXAS 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


Phone 2-2511 
1907 Commerce St. 
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MAKE PURPOSE 


Tas) Janes, ano For 3 Wooxs 


PHONE 2-2927 1601-3-5 PATTERSON AVE. 
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JOHN SCHWARZ 
Phone 2-5708 


DALLAS , 
TYPEWRITER & 
SUPPLY CO. 


Standard and Portable 
‘Typewriters 
1519 Commerce St. 
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Texas Cotton Keeps Millions Busy 


More than half the population of 
Texas and many millions of people in 
the spinning and clothing manufac- 
turing districts of England, Germany, 
France and the northern and eastern 
sections of the United States obtain 
their livelihood from Texas cotton. 


Texas produces from 35 to 42 per 
cent of the crop of the United States 
and from 20 to 30 per cent of the 
crop of the world. 


Texas cotton fields add enormously 
to the wealth of the Nation. The total 
annual value of the lint crop of this 
State is approximately equal to the 
entire raw production of the United 
States of gold, silver, zinc, lead and 
copper. The value of the cotton crop 
in Texas is 50 per cent greater an- 
nually than all of the other 45 or more 
crops of the State combined. It is 
500 per cent greater than the average 
annual value of the second ranking 
crop. It is more than double the 
value of all Texas mineral products 
combined. Beside it, our total gross 
income from the livestock and lumber- 
ing industries pale into insignificance. 


It is probably the greatest crop 
produced within the confines of any 
one political subdivision in the world. 


Every section of Texas is a heavy 
producer of cotton, with the exception 
of a small area in extreme Southeast 


Texas, the inland sections of the 
Southwestern regions, the uplands of 
the Trans-Pecos and the extreme 
northern tier of the Panhandle. 


There has been an enormous in- 
crease in cotton acreage in Texas dur- 
ing the last five years. From 1910 to 
1920 the average acreage was about 
11,000,000. Since 1920 it has mounted 
rapidly to over 18,000,000. 


Much of this increase has been due 
to the rapid development of cotton 
growing in the South Plains and the 
Panhandle and in South and South- 
west Texas. But even the older cotton 
growing sections have increased acre- 
age, while farmers have paid greater 
attention annually to intensive meth- 
ods of cultivation. 


Encouraged by a favorable cotton 
market, while the dull cattle market 
was bringing about the break-up of 
the big cattle ranches, the cotton 
growing industry has witsessed an 
unprecedented expansion during the 
last five years. 

———— 
OUT WHERE THE WEST BEGINS 

“Chief,” asked a visitor to Fort 
Mink, “can you tellum where I buy 
some of those Indian beadwork?” 

“TI got mine from a mail-order house 
in Rochester, New York.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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Our Mumcipal 
Airport 


(Continued from page 14) 


plicity of this thing. The Fairchild 
Aerial Survey, Inc., has a branch in 
Dallas, which prosecutes its activi- 
ties from Love Field. This is another 
of the Love Field industries that is 





The Air Mail Comes In 


important enough to have a down- 
town office. 


There are a number of other in- 
dustries at the field, including com- 
mercial flyers who will take you on 
a trip to almost any place you want 
to go, and will get you there safely. 
Outside of the industries connected 
with aviation, there are other indus- 
tries, as textiles and potteries, that 
add much to Dallas’ annual payroll. 


Go out to Love Field some after- 
noon, not Sunday, and spend a couple 





Another Factory 


of hours. The first few minutes you 
will spend catching your breath and 
the remainder of the time you will 
be busy going from one hangar to 
the next learning that aviation is 
quite a business in Dallas. And when 
you get through those two hours, you 
will not have seen a small part of 
it. 
———— 0—_- 


WHALE OF A DIFFERENCE 

The supervisor of a Western rail- 
road received the following note from 
one of his track foremen: 


“I am sending in the accident report 
on Casey’s foot when he struck it with 
the spike maul. Now, under ‘Re- 
marks,’ do you want mine or do you 
want Casey’s?” 

—Everybody’s Magazine. 





FRED A. JONES 
Consulting and Constructing Engineer 


Reports and Appraisals 
For Public Utilities, Industries and 
Investment Bankers 


Interurban Building Dallas, Texas 


Twenty-Sixth Year in Business in Texas 














ORE than half a century ago 
Dallas business men began to 
make a habit of bringing their 
financial problems to this bank. 
And today the sons and grand- 
sons of these men are doing the 
same thing--along with thou- 
sands of people who have be- 
come customers during the 
years we have been growing 


with Dallas. 


“Constructive Banking 


Since 1875’ 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
NaTIONAL Bank 
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C. B. ZUBER 


Wholesale Collections 


ZUBER & ZUBER 


408 Santa Fe Building 


F. M. ZUBER 


Established 1918 

















HOME OFFICE: DALLAS 
Our Health and Accident policies provide $5,000.00 for accidental death and guarantee 
a monthly income to policy holders disabled by sickness or accident. Special policies ~ 


business and professional men at very attractive rates. early 
a quarter of a century of unexcelled insurance service—over 
$1,700,000.00 paid in benefits. 

INTERNATIONAL TRAVELERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Price Croas, Pres. Dallas, 


Texas Ben Haughton, Sec'y 
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A Thousand magic words might 


Be) 
be powerless to tell your story, if on the | 
face of it your printed matter cries, ‘““Cheap- | 

% 


By noother means, else it be an inferior prod- 
uct, is the idea of cheapness conveyed than 
by first impression. 

Johnston-built printed salesmanship is dis- 


tinguishable by its first 


character inspires confidence and sales nat- 


Johnston | 
Printing €? Advertising Company | 


“Everything in Printed Advertising from the Idea 
to the Finished Product.” 


Graphic Arts Building 
DALLAS 


pearance. Its very 

















Photostat Prints 


Facsimile Copies at Origina] Size, En- 
larged or Reduced of any Written or 
Printed Document, Legal and Commer- 
cial Papers, Letters, Drawings, Maps, 
Etc. JNO. J. JOHNSON 

1912 N. St. Paul S%&. 26729; 717-4218 











Hanway & Williams 
Jas. L. Hanway 
Insurance in all its branches 
203 Central Bank Bldg. 
Phone 2-3822 



































MYERS, NOYES & FORREST 
CONSULTING CIVIL ENGINEERS 
1107 Mereantile Bank Bidg. 

8, TEXAS 























TYPEWRITERS 
1606 Commerce 
2-3026 Dallas 








Surveys, Investigations and Reports 





Carbon Black—An Appreci- 
able Southwestern Industry 


By M. F. LEAVELL 

Sec’y-Treasurer, Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works 

If the average reader of newspapers 
and magazines were told that the 
printing of these publications is 
closely related to the petroleum in- 
dustry, he might find it difficult to 
understand in what way this is true. 
Likewise, if he were told that the 
petroleum industry was important to 
the automotive industry and to the 
autoist other than for the supply of 
gasoline and lubricants, he might 
again be at a loss to understand. 


It is a fact, however, that the black 
inks, used in printing newspapers and 
magazines today, are made very 
largely from petroleum products, and 
that a product of petroleum has made 
automobile tires greatly more durable. 


That product is carbon black, a pig- 
ment made from natural gas. It is the 
staple ingredient in making printing 
inks for the modern rapid printing 
press. Every newspaper in the United 
States is printed with ink made of 
carbon black. Everybody knows that 
virtually all tires are now black, and 
that, in wearing qualities and ability 
to stand rough usage, they are in- 
finitely superior to the white tires in 
general use ten years ago. Few reai- 
ize that the black color is due to the 
fact that about ten per cent of the 
weight of the average tire is composed 
of carbon black. The universal use of 
carbon black in tire manufacture is 
not due at all to its color, but because 
it has the unique property of adding 
toughness and strength to the rubber 
compound, thus increasing the dura- 
bility of the tire and its ability to 
withstand the wear and abrasion of 
the road. 


Carbon black is a better pigment 
for inks than lamp black, as formerly 
used; it makes a stronger and glossier 
ink. From a printer’s point of view, 
carbon black also has the advantage 
of being less liable to fill in lines 
and screens on half tones. Cleaner, 
sharper printing may be produced as 
a result. 

News ink, or printing ink such as is 
used in the printing of newspapers, is 
made by mixing carbon black with 
suitable, light-bodied grades of petro- 
leum oils and grinding the two 
thoroughly together on roller mills. 
These mills produce an ink which is 
finely ground and thoroughly mixed. 
This enables the ink to run smoothly 
on printing presses at high speeds. 

Black inks for use on high grade, 
hard surfaced papers, such as used for 
magazines, are made in a simpler 
manner, except that varnish is used in 
the stead of petroleum oils, and driers 
are added. 

Other articles into which carbon 
black enters as an ingredient are 
carbon papers, typewriter ribbons, 
phonograph records, paints, lacquers, 
varnishes, cement colors and stove 
polish. 

Carbon black is manufactured from 
natural gas, by burning the gas in an 
enclosed chamber with a minimum of 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Tailors and Importers 
130644 MAIN ST. 
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We are showing the advanced 


SUMMER 
SUITINGS 


S. Koenigsberg, Inc. 

















Letter Copy Mailing 


1916% Main St. 
7-6538 





Multigraphing Maycut Letters 
DALLAS MAILING CO. 
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HALE DAVIS & CO. 


Specializing in Business, 
Factory and Industrial 


Property 
Leases Negotiated. 


Buildings Erected. 
618 Am. Ex. Bk. Bidg., Dallas, Tex. 











2108 McKinney Ave. Phone 


r | HARRY BENNETT 
Commercial Photography 


We photograph anything anytime 
HARRY BENNETT, Prop. 
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Let Us Write Your Ads 


Morelle K. Ratcliffe 


Fifteen Years in Advertising 
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TYPICAL CARBON BLACK MANUFACTURING PLANT 
This plant is that of J. M. Huber, Inc., at Monroe, Louisiana 


oxygen present and allowing the 
smoky flame to strike against a metal 
plate. A deposit of black soot is 
formed on this plate, is then removed 
and refined into carbon black. It re- 
quires about 1,000 cubic feet of natural 
gas to make a pound of black. 











Our Super Service Carbons and 
Ribbons have been accepted 
as standards of value. 


Whiteman’s 


Typwriter Ribbons & Carbons 


1608 Commerce Street 
DALLAS Phone 2-7744 TEXAS 











WANT TO SAVE MONEY 


SEE OUR BARGAINS IN (REBUILT) 






5 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
EVERY ONE GUARANTEED 
EVERY MAKE ON HAND 


AMERICAN Waitive Macring 
ESTABLISHED 1880 


1513 Commerce St. Phone 2-2740 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





Because of the enormous consump- 
tion of natural gas in the manufacture 
of carbon black, its manufacture was 
prohibited in Texas until 1923, when 
the Legislature passed a law permit- 
ting the use of natural gas for this 
purpose, where waste residue was 
available at casinghead = gasoline 
plants utilizing gas, which is produced 
from the same stratum and simul- 
taneously with petroleum. Natural 
gas wells producing gas exclusively 
cannot be used for this purpose. 


The manufacture of carbon black 
was commenced about 1864, in Penn- 
sylvania. Until 1921 the business 
was chiefly centered in West Virginia. 
In recent years the increased cost of 
gas in the Appalachian fields has led 
the manufacturers to seek for cheaper 
and more abundant sources of gas 
supply. Louisiana and Texas, with 
their vast surplus gas production, 
presented an ideal field. Consequently, 
the expansion of the industry in these 
States has been rapid and most bene- 





“ARMORCOTE PRODUCTS” 


Quality Assured 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 





Cook Paint & Varnish Co. 
Phone 7-1503 1019 Elm St. 
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ficial to the gas producers, because it 
furnishes a substantial and depend- 
able market for gas in areas where 
the production far exceeds the demand 
for their purposes. Thus the industry 
has proved a useful factor in con- 
servation, furnishing an incentive for 
the development of gas production in 
new fields and a means of utilizing 
residue gas from casinghead plants 
which would otherwise be wasted for 
want of a market. 


Louisiana is at present the leading 
producing State, its output in 1926 
being about 130,000,000 pounds. Texas 
is second with an output of 36,000,000 
pounds—an increase of about 10,009,- 
000 pounds over the previous year. 
These two States together produce 
approximately 90% of the world’s 
supply, the balance being manufac- 
tured in Wyoming, West Virginia, 
Montana, Kentucky and Colorado. 


The total output of carbon black in 
the United States last year was 180,- 
000,000 pounds, valued at the plants 
at about $10,000,000, or an average 
price of five and one-half cents per 
pound. 


It is safe to say that no other ma- 
terial of corresponding value has a 
greater economic importance. Besides 
being the means of printing all our 
newspavers and magazines, its use in 
the rubber industry saves the Ameri- 
can public annually many times its 
cost, through increased tire mileage. 


In 1925, according to statistics of 
the Department of Commerce, 86,000,- 
000 pounds of carbon black were con- 
sumed by the rubber trade, 22,000,000 
in the manufacture of printing ink, 
11,000,000 in paint, and 12,000,000 for 
miscellaneous purposes. Exports to 
foreign countries amounted to 43,000,- 
000 pounds. 


The enormous gas reserves of the 
Southwest assure a vast surplus of 
cheap gas for many years to come. 
The fields are also within convenient 
distance by rail from the Gulf ports, 
affording an excellent outlet for ex- 
port shipments to Europe, as well as 
to Asia and South America. 


On account of these favorable con- 
ditions, the greatest danger that con- 
fronts the industry today is that of 
overexpansion. Stocks on hand at 
the beginning of the present year, ac- 
cording to the Department of Com- 
merce, amounted to 108,000,000 
pounds, or the equivalent of about 
seven months’ production. In conse- 
quence, prices are at present the 
lowest they have been in any year, 
with one exception, since 1918, de- 
spite the expansion of the uses of 
carbon black and an increasing de- 
mand.—‘Wyatt’s Line.” 


—— 
“Why do you rise so early in the 
morning ?” 


“I have to get down town early in 
order to find a parking place for my 
car.’ 


“But do you not then have a good 
deal of time hanging on your hands?” 


“Oh, then I take the street car home 
and have breakfast.”—Cornell Widow. 











Anchor Awning Company 
CLARENCE PENNIMAN = ALLEN PENNIMAN 





| Now showing latest designs of durable and beautiful 
| —— materials. ade especially for and suited to the 
_ architecture of your building. 


| Anchor Awnings 


3919-21-23 Gaston Avenue 











Why Should You Be 
Forced to Pay for~ 


... the carelessness of others when it 
comes to buying Fire Insurance... 


HEN you place your Fire Insurance with a company 
which accepts undesirable risks, you are paying for 
the carelessness of others. Why not make certain 






that your Fire Insurance is placed with a company 
which accepts only preferred risks and which offers you the 
benefit of the savings thereby effected? 


This Company is in a position to offer you sound protection 
at a lower net cost because it accepts only preferred risks and 
because it does not have any agents’ commissions to pay—these 
savings are returned to you in the form of dividends. 


And, since Employers Casualty Company is an old line stock 
company, with fully paid capital stock and complying with the 
legal reserve laws, your participation in its savings and profits 
does not expose you to any liability of assessment. 


Sound Protection at a 
Lower Net Cost.... 


es aa) 


Employers Casualty Company 


A Stock Company, Sharing Profits with Policyholders 
4TH FLOOR INTERURBAN BUILDING 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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A CANDID TALK TO 
DALLAS BUSINESS MEN 


No. 1 OF A SERIES 


The appearance of this 
Service Message in these 
columns is evidence that 
this publication subscribes 
whole-heartedly to the 
principles of the Dallas 
Better Business Bureau, 
and co-operates with the 
Bureau in protecting you. 


Business Morality 
Is Improving! 






“CAVEAT EMPTOR”, which is Latin for ‘“‘Let 
the buyer beware’, is being replaced in Dallas by 


“‘Let the seller be fair!” 


It is our job to assist legitimate advertisers to keep 
their advertising accurate and truthful. . Inaccurate 
or misleading advertising statements, even when un- 


intentional, hurt that advertiser's good will. 


Unfair sales practices are sometimes the result of 


unintentional error and sometimes deliberate. 


You 


can help us decide which class they fall in by report- 
ing such cases to us. That is YOUR part of this 


big job. 


We gather information about all sorts of investment 
propositions, so that you can come to an impartial 
agency, without charge, and get accurate information 
to protect yourself. We advocate that ‘Before You 























Invest—lInvestigate!’’ We have nothing to sell and 

















therefore do not recommend or depreciate any par- 
ticular financial venture. 





We investigate fraudulent peddlers, free lot schemes, 
directory frauds, enlarged picture frame schemes, fake 
auction sales, crooked financial projects, “‘going out 
of business” sales that are not bona fide, exaggerated 
value claims, etc. 


All this is done to protect you in the purchase 
(whether merchandise or financial) that you make 
every day. 


The BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU protects the 
public FIRST—and we do it without charge. Busi- 
ness institutions become members of the Bureau and 
make this service possible because they know that 
the work we do increases confidence in business and 
in the Dallas trade territory. 























Better Business Bureau 


303 Mercantile Bank Grady Gaston, Mgr. 
Building of Dallas sain 
This organization is supported by reputable business institutions, and operates, without profit, 


to promote fair dealing and integrity in the printed and spoken word. Our service is offered 
without charge—we have nothing to sell. 
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The Forward Look 


OMORROW’S telephone 

requirements must be foreseen 
today; theservice of the future must 
be provided for in the present. 

In the America of tomorrow new 
industries will develop, trade will 
increase, residential sections will 
replace the vacant areas of today. 
There must be new telephone build- 
ings and switchboards; millions of 
miles of new wire and cable; yet a 
larger army of men and women to 
build and operate the ever increas- 
ing facilities; more and more trained 


executives to manage and direct. 

It costs about $385,000,000 a year 
to keep ahead of America’s demand 
for telephone service. If this vast 
sum is to be spent wisely and 
efficiently, future demands must be 
forecasted with as much precision 
as is humanly possible so that 
materials, money, manpower, will 
not be lacking when the need comes. 
Only through the forward look is 
the telephone kept ready to meet 
the growing demands of a growing 
nation. 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy » One System + Universal Service 







































MARVIN BUILDIN 


MAIN AND AKARD 
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caring (sompletion 


READY FOR OCCUPANCY DECEMBER 1, 1927 


Suggested floor plan and 
price quotations for office 
space or first floor store 
space mailed on request. 
Telephone 2-1194, or ad- 
dress communications to 


Z.E. MARVIN, Jr. 
303 Andrews Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


SUN 


[Z sy Gin STRICTLY first-class office building, with 
Wa 4M) every modern equipment and improve- 
, 7 ete, uy ‘{ ment, located at the very “HUB?” of Dallas. 
Y PO} DX | (Fifty feet on Main Street by one hundred 
feet on Akard Street. Eleven stories in height, 


including high speed elevators and every convenience. 
EVERY OFFICE AN OUTSIDE OFFICE 


Exposed on all four sides, with no court rooms, insur- 
ing always ample light and ventilation. (By arrang- 
ing for space immediately, partition arrangements can 
be constructed as desired ‘ie office suites or entire 
floor space. @Six large automobile storage garages 
within two blocks. 











